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unanimity among students of municipal affairs as to one of 
the fundamental principles of charter reform to which it points, 
is the record of the round table conference on The Short 
Ballot. 

AaiHUR C. LUDINGTON. 

New Yoik City. 



A History of the Norwegian Immigration to the United States; from 
the earliest beginning down to the year 1848. By Geobge 
T. Flom. (Iowa City, Iowa: Privately printed, 1909. Pp. 
407. $2.15.) 

Memoirs of Gustave Koerner; 1809-1896. Life sketches written 
at the suggestion of his children. Edited by Thomas B. 
McCoRMACK. In two volumes. (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
The Torch Press, 1909. Vol. I, pp. xv, 628; II, pp. xii, 
768. $10.) 

Our Slavic Fellow Citizens. By Emily Gbeene Balch. (New 
York: Charities Publication Committee, 1910. Pp. xx, 
536. Illustrated. $2.50.) 

The appearance of these books contemporaneously gives evi- 
dence of the growing interest in the history and influence of the 
various race elements that compose the American people. A 
very welcome contribution is that on the Norwegian immigra- 
tion by Professor Flom. The author limits his investigation to 
the years 1825-1848, the period in which the Norwegian immi- 
gration had its real beginnings and struck deep root in American 
soil. Before 1825 there had been but sporadic cases of Norwegian 
settlers; after 1850 there came the high tide which carried a large 
percentage of Norway's inhabitants across the Atlantic. No 
European country except Ireland has been drained of its popula- 
tion in recent times like Norway. The statistics prepared by the 
census of 1900 enable us to make the following interesting com- 
parisons: 
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Norway Sweden Dbhmabk Ireland Gebmant 
Population of foreign country 

(1900-01) 2.239,880 8,136,441 2,464,770 4,456,546 66,367,178 

Persons of foreign parentage in the 

United States! 733,498 1,038,660 283,659 4.479,800 7,026,849 

Ratio 1;3 1:5 1:8J 1:1 1:8« 

These ratios show that for every three persons in Norway there 
s one full-blooded Norwegian in the United States, both of whose 
parents were born in Norway; for every five Swedes, eight and one- 
half Danes, one Irishman, eight Germans in Europe, there is one 
living in the United States, both of whose parents were born in 
the respective foreign country. But these figures represent the 
results of American immigration for the last two generations 
only; if we consider the earlier immigrations, we shall find that 
there is one person of German blood in this country to every 
three in the German Empire, that there is one of English blood 
to every two in England, and that there are at least two of Irish 
blood in the United States to every one in Ireland.* Germany 
has therefore experienced the same drain upon her population by 
American immigration as Norway; England's population, being 
not as large as Germany's, has felt a greater proportionate loss, 
while Ireland has been twice emptied out completely. 

Interesting chapters in Professor Flom's book are those on the 
causes of Norwegian immigration. A vigorous, prolific popula- 
tion resides in a land of mountains that cover 59 per cent of the 
total area, winters long and severe produce frequent crop failures, 
while continuous night enshrouds the northern latitudes for a large 
part of the year. Denmark is better able to support a population 
of 148 to the square mile, than Sweden one of 28, or Norway one 
of 18. The hope of material betterment, the prospect of acquir- 

' This includes all persons with both parents born in the specified foreign 
country plus one-half of the number with one parent born in the specified 
foreign country, the other in the United States. 
» Professor Flom (p. 13) incorrectly gives the ratio 1 : 13 for Germany. 
He also makes the error of giving the same ratio 1 : 3 to all Scandinavian 
countries. As seen in the table above, it is true only of Norway, that 
there are in this country one-third as many of that nation as at home. 
The census of 1910 may, of course, alter considerably the above figures. 
' On the basis of a calculation presented in the reviewer's Oerman 
Element in the United States, Vol. 11, chapter 1. Boston: Houghton, '09. 
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ing cheap land and a homestead unfettered by the law of primo- 
geniture, or by the caste restrictions imposed upon the European 
peasant — these were the main motives for emigration. Religious 
persecution, or political oppression were causes that operated only 
in rare instances, while military service was not long or exacting 
enough in Norway to be felt as a burden. As in all other European 
immigration districts, letters from pioneers heightened the "Ameri- 
ca-fever," while steamship companies and immigration agents 
became the prophets of prosperity, and prospered on the profits 
of increased transportation. 

The great majority of Norwegian immigrants are permanent 
settlers, and have engaged in farming, in which they have been 
very successful. A number also are employed in the United States 
navy, the merchant marine, and the New England fisheries. Of 
the recent immigrants many have gone into mining, frequently 
with the purpose of securing large returns to enable them to pur- 
chase homesteads. 

The first Norwegian settlement in the nineteenth century was 
made in Orleans County, on the shores of Lake Ontario in Western 
New York, but the colony did not prosper. Kleng Peerson, the 
Pathfinder of the Norwegians, went in search of a better site, and 
after long wandering selected a spot in La Salle County, Illinois, 
which became the prosperous Fox River Settlement, destined to 
become the base for future migrations of the Norwegians in the 
Northwest. Thence they spread first to neighboring counties of 
Illinois, then to Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and beyond. The 
leading Norwegian counties in 1900 were: Cook County in Illi- 
nois, Dane in Wisconsin, Winneshiek in Iowa, Milwaukee and 
Rock in Wisconsin, and La Salle in Illinois. 

In his account of the settlements Professor Flom has gathered 
a mass of names and dates of minor importance, which undoubt- 
edly represent a great amount of painstaking work, but which are 
of value only as genealogical, not as historical material. These 
data cover about two-thirds of the book, and only very seldom 
are we granted a glimpse of some striking personality, of which 
there must have been many more. Far more enlightening is the 
method of treatment adopted by Gustav KQrner in his Das 
deutsche Element in den Vereinigten Staaten, 1818 — I8J1.8 (Cin- 
cinnati, 1880). Professor Flom promises to treat in a second vol- 
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ume the larger social and cultural questions, and the influence of 
the Norwegian element in the development of the Northwest. 
If he carries out this plan, he will perform even a greater service 
than he has already done with his first contribution to the history 
of the Norwegian element. 

Gustave Koerner (Gustav Korner) who (in the work above 
mentioned) has sketched with a master hand so many of the Ger- 
man pioneers of the first half of the nineteenth century, also drew 
a portrait of himself. It is contained in his Memoirs, written at 
the close of a long life, on the request of his children. The author 
did not write them for publication, but now, a number of years 
having passed since the author's death, his fami'y has decided 
not to withhold from the public any longer the valuable historical 
materials which the Memoirs contain. The editor, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, has not excluded anything from the large bulk of 
materials, but has made them more accessible by descriptive 
subheadings, that will enable the general reader to pass over a 
large number of passages relating to family events, local and 
personal matters, which nevertheless have a distinctive charm 
for the fetv. 

Gustave Koerner represents the ideal type of the German in 
American politics. Always unselfish when the rewards of office 
were obtainable, aggressively independent, fighting to the last 
ditch for principles and never listening to the seductions of parties, 
he was surpassed by no German- American statesman in influence 
and general usefulness. Carl Schurz was his superior in forensic 
eloquence, Francis Lieber in depth of learning, and both of these 
men held more conspicuous positions. But Koerner controlled 
the German vote of Illinois, and thereby held the balance of power, 
in the critical period of the beginnings of the Republican Party. 
The weight of his influence turned the balance in favor of Lincoln. 
Koerner, recognized as one of the ablest lawyers and judges of the 
state, had been a leader in the Democratic Party, which elected 
him Lieutenant-Governor of Illinois, 1853-1856. He had stumped 
the state with Douglas, and on a tour in 1852 had often occupied 
with him the same room and the same bed in the rural sections of 
the State. Koerner felt the shock of breaking with his friends, yet 
he severed the ties promptly when the great issues of slavery and 
disunion came to the fore. He was one of the original members 
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of the Eepublican Party, and one of the first to expose the dema- 
goguery of Douglas, as proceeding from a monstrous passion for 
the presidency of the United States. In the Republican National 
Convention of 1860, when a great many of the German delegates, 
among them Schurz, stood for Seward, Koerner cast his influence 
in favor of Lincoln and remained one of the great forces working 
for his nomination. During the period after Lincoln's election 
and before his inauguration while residing in Springfield, Koerner 
was one of a small group of Lincoln's closest advisers, and streng-th- 
ened the President-elect in assuming an uncompromising atti- 
tude toward slavery. Koerner's serving as one of the pall-bearers 
at Lincoln's funeral was a recognition of his intimacy with the 
President. Koerner was also instrumental in starting General 
Grant on his military career, at a time when the latter, unknown 
to fame, was unable to impress persons in high station. Judge 
Koerner became the right hand man of the inexperienced war- 
governor, Yates; wrote the Governor's message to the legislature 
for him at the opening of the war, and remained a power behind 
the throne until called to serve on the staff of Fremont in Missouri. 
Upon that, Lincoln appointed him Minister to Spain to succeed 
Carl Schurz, whose desire to take active part in the war was grati- 
fied. Koerner remained a Republican until the exposures of frauds 
in administrative circles induced him to turn against Grant. He 
supported Hancock against Garfield, Tilden against Hayes, and 
rejoiced in the election of Cleveland. The latter, on Koerner's 
recommendation, appointed Judge Stallo of Cincinnati Minister 
to Spain, an excellent choice, very popular among the Germans. 
Throughout his long political career Koerner remained a true inde- 
pendent, supporting a party only so long as it represented the 
worthiest principles, and honestly striving for betterment in polit- 
ical methods. 

Just as interesting and valuable as the narrative of Koerner's 
political career is for American history, so the portrayal of his 
earlier life as an ardent "Burschenschafter" furnishes revelations 
indispensable for the German historian of the revolutionary period 
of 1830-34. A. native of the city of Frankfurt, Koerner grew up 
among a set of German patriots who desired national unity and 
republican institutions at any cost. Imprisoimient at Munich 
did not disturb his purpose, which was freely exposed in the stu- 
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dent societies of the universities of Jena, Munich and Heidelberg 
and culminated in the revolutionary outbreak of the third of April, 
1833, the " Frankfurter Attentat." Koerner being one of the ring- 
leaders had to flee from the country in disguise, and finally found 
refuge in Belleville, Illinois, which became the typical "Latin Set- 
tlement," the home of the leading German refugees of 1833 and 
subsequently of 1848. The transition fi'om cultivated European 
to American farmer, the process of assimilation with a population 
of different standards and ideals, finds reflection in Koerner's 
Memoirs. The student of American social conditions will discover 
here a rare opportunity. A remarkable feature of the Memoirs is 
their accuracy and trutsworthiness. Though written down when 
the author was over eighty years of age, they are not the product 
of an old man's brain and memory necessarily fallible. Koerner 
had the old fashioned habit of keeping a diary through most peri- 
ods of his life, and on this record and his papers his narrative is 
based. When in some matters of detail he corrects the recollec- 
tions of Grant, or of Sherman, his statements should be treated 
very seriously. Koerner's Memoirs are a fit companionpiece to the 
Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, recently published in three volumes, 
and a debt of gratitude is due to the author's family for securing 
their publication. 

In Our Slavic Fellow Citizens, Professor Emily Greene Balch 
gives us the results of a careful study of the Slavic immigratioa 
to the United States, with a large amoimt of first-hand informa- 
tion derived from personal observation in Europe and America. 
It is a well-timed publication that teaches us to understand before 
presuming to cast judgment. The introductory chapter attempts 
the grouping of the Slavs by nationality, e.g., Poles, Bohemians, 
Slovacs, Russians, Bulgarians, Servo-Croatians, Slovenes, a com- 
plex problem depending upon community of language, blood, or 
culture. A Slav congress held in Prague in 1848 found it necessary 
to confer in German, since that language, curiously enough, was 
the only one understood by all. At that time Russia, being the 
only independent state, assumed the r61e of "Protector of the 
Slavs," and Panslavism has become to a greater or less degree con- 
fused with a tendency to look to Russia for affiliation as the head 
of the Slavic family. But the smaller nationalities, the Bohe- 
mians, the Slovacs, and Poles are inclined to keep aloof from the 
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embrace of the Russian Bear. The Slavs past and present, in 
spite of their bravery in battle, have not shown ability or stabil- 
ity in state-building. Most of the Slavic nations are dependent. 
The seeming exception, the Russians, are governed by a Teutonic 
dynasty unchecked in its absolutism. A Slavic village easily be- 
comes the victim of a Jew or shrewd foreigner. The phrase "das 
Taubenblut der Slaven" characterizes their lack of aggressive- 
ness, their stoicism and stoliditJ^ When Tolstoi preaches non- 
resistance, he but obeys the impulse of his blood. Yet the meek- 
ness of the Slav has not disqualified him in the struggle for exist- 
ence. From time to time fears have been entertained that he 
might inherit the earth. 

The work of Professor Balch confines itself to the Slavic immi- 
grants from southwestern Europe, whence by far the largest num- 
ber that come to America are derived. We observe the social and 
economic conditions in their European homes, their strong and 
natural desire for betterment of their condition and the awakening 
that comes to them in the land of promise, where strong will and 
hard work generally bring fulfillment. The United States are 
benefited by a large supply of labor to develop the resources of the 
country. If the laborers carry away a large amount of money, 
they have given amply for what they receive. Their going back 
in periods of hard times relieves America of the embarrassment of 
caring for the unemployed. The money that goes abroad is a 
return not only for the labor furnished, but also for the outlay 
which the native country has made in bringing the immigrant up 
to the point of wage-earning service. When the immigrant remains 
in America the native country loses the outlay made from the 
childhood to the wage-earning period of the immigrant. What 
on the other hand does the European home derive from American 
immigration? In the first place, the danger of overpopulation is 
removed. No less important, a stream of gold flows into the coun- 
try, which in many places rebuilds villages and townships. The 
presence of ready money is felt to be an economic advantage. In 
Hungary the Magyars observe with jealousy that the returning 
Slovacs buy many a valuable parcel of land, establish banks of 
their own, and having learned the methods of cooperation through 
membership in labor unions, they cultivate a national Slavic spirit 
in opposition to the Magyar state idea. 
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In seeking to establish cases of early Slavic immigration to the 
United States, the author frequently goes astray. For instance 
the contention seems to be made by Professor Balch, that the set- 
tlements of the so-called Moravians, better "Unitas Fratrum," 
belong to the history of Slavic immigration. However, it is clearly 
established, that the Moravian brotherhood was already thoroughly 
Germanized by Zinzendorf between 1722-35 at Herrnhut in Sax- 
ony. When the "Unitas Fratrum" came to America there were 
very few persons among them who had been born in Moravia, 
scarcely ten in the year 1747, reports Brother Schnell. Of the 
twelve first settlers at Bethabara, N. C, six were Germans, two 
Norwegians, one a Dane, two native Americans (with German 
names), and one of unknown origin. The official language of the 
church continued to be German for a very long time until English 
replaced it. The history of the Moravian brotherhood in this 
country should therefore not be included in the subject of the 
Slavic immigration. 

Our Slavic Fellow Citizens furnishes most instructive and fas- 
cinating reading. The numerous well-chosen illustrations, intro- 
duced by an admirable frontispiece, impress vividly characteristics 
of feature and costume. Professor Balch's work should be widely 
read. It will go far to remove prejudices, enable us to see beyond 
ourselves, and deepen our sympathy for humanity. 

A. B. Fattst. 

Cornell University. 

The Story of the Negro. The Rise of the Race from Slavery. 
By BooKEB T. Washington. (New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Company. 1909. Two volumes. Pp. vi, 332; 437. $3.) 

The principal of Tuskegee has, in previous books, told the 
story of his own career and of the institution which he has built 
up. The present volumes cover the wider field of the American 
negro's progress in the acquisition of the fundamentals of civili- 
zation. There are three parts to the work, devoted respectively 
to the Negro in Africa, The Negro as a Slave, and The Negro 
as a Freeman. It is not in any strict sense a history, nor is it 
a scientific monograph comparable to those of Hoffman, Tilliug- 
hast or Du Bois. It contains in a rather loose way a historical 



